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DECTOR AND WARREN HASTINGS BIVOUACKEING ON THE EVE OF THE BATTLE OF PLASSIY. 


THE INDIAN NABOB: of the legions arrayed against it. On the side of 

OR, A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. the young Subahdar were thirty-five thousand foot 

CHAPTER LVII.—TNHE BATTLE OF PLASSEY. soldiers, armed with swords, matchlocks, pikes, 

Ir was on the Midsummer day of 1757 that the | and bows; fifteen thousand well-mounted horse- 


small army of Clive arrived within a day’s march | men, and a heavy train of artillery. He was 
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assisted also by a band of Frenchmen who had 
escaped from Chandernagore, and were burning 
with revenge against the hated rivals who had 
dispossessed them of their fort, and probably re- 
duced them to penury. 

On the part of the English were about three 
thousand men ; and of these, only six hundred and 
fifty were British soldiers. The disproportion was 
thus fearfully great; and I very well remember 
the grave and almost anxious looks of our com- 
mander when scout after scout arrived at our little 
encampment, with tidings of Surajah Dowlah’s 
great preparations for crushing us with his mighty 
forces. ‘I'o be sure, Clive knew or hoped that 
treason was at work; for Meer Jaffier had engaged 
to separate himself and a large body of troops 
from his master’s army, and join the English. But 
who can calculate on the good faith of a traitor ? 
He who can betray once, can betray again and 
again. And when the sun went down, and there 
was no appearance of the promised help, there 
were more anxious hearts than one in our small 
army, methinks. 

The army of Surajah Dowlah was, as you are 
aware, drawn up on the great plain of Plassey ; 
and between that and the English was a river 
which it was necessary to.cross. Before deciding 
on this, our leader summoned a council of war ; and 
so certain did defeat appear, that it was decided to 
avoid the impending confliet, and to wait for 
reinforcements which were expected to arrive from 
the discontented districts of tle Subahdar’s coun- 
try; for it should: be known that, short as had 
been Surajah Dowlah’s reign, his personal enemies 
among his own subjects probably tar outnumbered 
his English foes. 

It was night; and tlie council was over. 

“ There is to be no fighting, after all, it seems, 
Dare.” The speaker was Warren Hastings, who, 
having fled from Moorshedabad some time before, 
as the only means of saving his life, had joined the 
fugitives at Fulta, and, on the coming of €live, 
had, like myself, joined the ranks as a volunteer. 
I was ignorant of this at the time; and it was not 
till lately that we had met. “ There’s to be no 
fighting, after all,” said he;. and he threw himself 
beside me on the ground, where I was resting: in 
front of a smouldering fire. 

“ How do you know that ?” B demanded. 

“ Ahem ! a little bird has whispered. a secret in 
my ear. Our fighting colonel is showing. the 
white feather at last.” 

“* What do you mean, Hastings ?” 

“ Clive is frightened; of course he: is, or he 
wouldn't: have called a couneil of war; and they 
say that he voted: for turning: tail—Ha! who goes 
there P”” E 

This exclamation was extorted by the sound of 
footsteps near us; and on looking round, we could 
see through the gloom the outline of a human 
figure, wrapped in a cloak, slowly moving away. 
In another moment the intruder entered a small 
plantation near at hand, and was lost to sight ; and 


around us were only the forms of prostrate soldiers, | 


weary with their march, and the glimmering of 
many watch-fires. 

* You were overheard, at all events,” I said. 

“ T don’t care,” said Hastings ; “it was no trea- 
son, I suppose, to say that we are not going to fight.” 


| No, I dare say not,” I replied with a laugh; 
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i“ and it is no treason either, to say that I am 
| going to sleep; so good night, Hastings; and 
sheltering myself as I best could from the chilly 
night air, I composed myself to rest, and the 
young writer soon followed my example. 

We were roused early in the morning by the 
sound of drum, and after a hasty meal, the encamp- 
ment was broken up, and the order was given for 
crossing the river. 

“ Your little bird gave false evidence,” I said, 
as we moved on to the ford. 

“No, it didn’t,” retorted Hastings ; 
don’t understand this, though.” 

On the opposite bank of the river was Clive 
himself. He looked upon us sternly, I thought, 
as we advanced at the head of our little corps. 

“* Take care don’t. show the white feather, 
young men,” said he; and he turned and walked 
slowly away.* 

“ Caught,” said my companion, laughing, and 
shaking his wet garments like a poodle-dog. 

* And. your chance of favour and promotion 
from: that quarter lost,” said I: for before then, 
Clive had looked kindly on Warren Hastings. 

“ No, it-isn’t,” replied Warren, briskly ; “or if 
itis, I have a better patron than Robert Clive.” 

“Who? you don’t mean Drake P” 

“ Drake!” with a gesture of contempt. “No, 
Dare, I don’t mean Drake. I mean one Warren 
Hastings. He is the best friend I have im India.” 

That night, after a foreed fatiguing march, was 
passed in a mango grove near Plassey. There 
was little rest in sleep for the weariest: soldier ; 
none, probably, for our more anxious. leaders. 
Within a mile of our leafy screen was thie vast 
camp of the enemy ; and all the night long the 
sounds of drums and’ clarions and cymbals, which 
always aceompany the night watches of am Indian 
army, roused us from our broken snatches of 
slumber: More than onee did our soldiers simul- 
taneously start to their feet, as the loud discord 
was wafted over our head by: the night air, under 
the full impression that: eur foes were upon us; 
and it was with feelings of relief thatiwe hailed the 
approaching dawn, though eenscious that to many 
—probably to. thousands—iti¢ame as the harbinger 
of death. 

You have more: thaw onee, Archie, asked me 
how, and with what feelings, E anticipated the 
almost certain events of that day. I have never 
been able te answer that question; nor can I now. 


“but I 








* “ Clive wasin a painfully anxious situation. He could 
place ne confidence in the sincerity or im the courage of his 
confederate ; and whatever confidence he might place in his 
own military talents, and in the valour and discipline of his 
troops, it was no light thing to en an army twenty times 
as numerous as his own. Before him lay a river over which 
it was easy to advance, but over which, if things went ill, 
not one of hig little band would ever return. On this occa- 
sion, for the urst and for the last time, his dauntless spirit, 
during a few hours, shrunk from the fearful responsibility of 
making a decision. He calleda council of war. The majo- 
rity pronounced against fighting; and Clive declared his 
concurrence with the majority. Long afterwards, he said | 
that he had never called but one council of war, and that, if | 
he had taken the advice of that council, the British would 
, never have been masters of Bengal. But scarcely had the 
| meeting broken up when he was himself again. He retired 
| alone under the shade of some trees, and passed near an 
| hour there in thought. He came back determined to put 
| everything to the hazard, and gave orders that all should be 
| in readiness for passing the river on the morrow.”—Aucau 
\ lay’s ** Lord Clive,” 
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I remember, however, that a strange thrill of ex- 
citement ran through my veins when I heard that 


the enemy was indeed approaching, and a kind of | 


dizzy carelessness concerning the event, as to my- 
self, of the coming conflict. Thoughts of an unseen 
world, now apparently so near, searcely crossed my 
mind, which seemed to fix itself more upon the 
past than the present or the future. Strange to 
say, & vision of Dare Hall, that old desolate home 
of mine, rose up before me, and—but I will not 
dwell on this. 

War is a frightful necessity (if it be a necessity), 
in this world of ours, Archie; and theirs is « dread- 
ful responsibility who urge their fellow men to the 


| shedding of human blood. It is only when the 


necessity is clear and the cause righteous, that the 


| enormous guilt of this wholesale bloodshed is 
| removed from those who defend the right to those 


| battle array. 


who perpetrate a wrong. 
If grave anxiety had kept sleep from the eyes 


‘of our officers, despondency had taken possession | 


of the arch-enemy to whom they were opposed. 
Probably, reflection on his ill-spent life and his 


innumerable cruelties had less to do with this than | 
the knowledge he must have had, that on all hands | 


he was hated and despised; that, of all the grand 
officers of state by whom he was surrounded, there 


perhaps was not one who would not be rejoiced at | 


his death, and that treason surrounded him. “ As 
the hour of danger approached,” it is said, “ his 
despondency increased. Sitting in his tent in the 
evening of his arrival at the camp, it chanced that 
his attendants quitted him, one after the other, to 
say their usual prayers at sunset, until they had 
left him quite alone: when a common fellow, 
either through ignorance, or with an intention to 
steal, entered the tent unseen, until he was dis- 


| covered by the Nabob; who, starting from the 


gloomy reflections in which he was absorbed, 


| liastily reealled his attendants, with the emphatic 


exclamation, ‘ Sure they see me dead.’ ’”’* 

The morning of the twenty-third of June 
dawned ; and, amidst: the roll of drums and the 
sound of trumpets, our army was drawn up in 
Whatever might have been the in- 
ward struggles of our commander, there was no 
traces of them on his countenanee then. 
from line to line, he encouraged his troops to bear 
themselves manfully, and they answered with 
shouts, as he withdrew and took possession of a 
small hunting-house hard by, from the roof of 


| which he watched the approach of the Subalidar’s 


forces. 
It was a fine sight as a mere show, Archie. 
Elephants dressed up in scarlet cloth, with how- 


Passing | 


| slender forces, filled up the intervals, or formed the 
wings of Surajah Dowlah’s army. 

And then came the conflict, whieh I shall not 
| deseribe, for, personally, I knew little of its details. 
| I remember only, as in a troubled dream, the 
| thundering of cannon, the rattling of musketry, 
| and the surging to and fro of the immense multi- 
| tude opposed to us, till the thick smoke of the 
| incessant firing fell like a cloud between the com- 
| batants. During many hours this continued, and 
| then suddenly rose a shout that rent the air— 

“« They flee! they flee!” 
It was strange, but true. Seized with a panic at 
| seeing his men falling around him, and several of 
his most trusted officers wounded, or, what is 
| equally probable, misled by the insidious advice of 
a traitor, Surajah Dowlah gave the word for 
| retreat, and the retreat soon became a flight. The 
| young Subahdar himself, mounted on a camel, and 
| attended by two thousand of his horsemen, speeded 
towards Moorshedabad ; and, fearful of remaining 
|so near to ‘his conquerors, after resting a few 
hours he put on the disguise of a servant, and 
taking with him a casket of jewels and one or two 
attendants, he escaped by night from a window, 
j and embarked in a boat with the intention of 
fleeing to Patna. 

Meanwhile, the large army which a few hours 
before presented so formidable a front to the 
handful of English, rapidly dispersed. and melted 
| away. Scarcely any resistance was offered, except 
by the little band of Frenchmen, who fought 
valiantly, but uselessly, for they also were carried 
away in the retreat. All was irrevocably lost to 
| Surajah Dowlah. It was soon after dawn that 
| the battle commenced, and at five o’clock in the 
evening we had entered the enemy’s camp, which 
had been abandoned to our mercy. 

Not least astonishing of all the strange inci- 
dents of this unexpected victory, Archie, was the 
comparatively small cost of human life at which it 
had been purchased.* 

Until the victory was almost complete, it was 
uncertain whether Meer Jaffier was our friend 
or our foe. Certain it was that he had not con- 
summated his treachery to his master by joining 
| his enemies. But as soon as he saw how matters 
ave he drew off his forces, and remained in- 





active during the remainder of the day; and at 
night he congratulated our leader on his success. 

Thus ended the battle of Plassey, which de- 
‘livered the English in Bengal from an unrea- 
sonable and tyrannical oppressor, and transferred 
to their hands the reins of government over a 
widely extended and yet spreading empire. 





dahs filled with archers ; enormous guns drawn by | 
oxen, and pushed forward by other elephants; 
columns of infantry, each five thousand strong, and 
each consequently outnumbering our little army ; 
and horsemen well armed, strong, active and hardy, 
drawn from the bolder races of the north, who 
alone were five times more numerous than our 


After the battle, I sought out Warren Hastings. 
| He, as well as I, was unhurt. Together we 
passed over that part of the plain where the con- 
| flict had been fiercest, and a little group of slain 
| arrested our attention. They were Europeans, 
and, though experiencing that sickening sensation 
| which, I suppose, the fiercest combatant feels 
| when the fighting is done and the blood is cooled, 
| we halted for 2 moment to gaze upon the up- 
| turned pallid faces of the dead. There was one 


of his 
y times 
which 

} 





* “Nor was the rest of Surajah Dowlah more peaceful [than 
that of Clive]. His mind, at once weak and stormy, was dis- 
tracted by wild and horrible apprehensions. Appalled by 
the greainess and nearness of the crisis, distrusting his 
captains, dreading every one who approached him, dreading | 
to be left alone, he sat gloomily in his tent, haunted, a Greek 
| poet would have said, by the faries of those who had cursed 

him with their last breath in the Black Hole.” —Macaulay. 
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* Of the vanquished, five hundred were slain; and on the 
side of the English “ only sixteen Sepoys killed, and thirty- 
six wounded, many of them slightly. And of the Kuro 
| peans, about twenty were killed and wounded.” —Grme, 
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however, whose face was not upturned, but lay 
partially covered, and resting on the left arm, 
which was thrown forward, while the hands had, 
as it seemed, grasped in the agonies of death the 
short turf which covered the spot. 

I know not what thoughts passed through my 
mind, or why my curiosity was quickened; but, 
calling to Hastings, I asked his assistance in 
moving the body. We turned it over, and, as 
was almost evident before, life had long departed : 
a bullet had passed through the head. But this 
was not all. In the poor mutilated ghastly fea- 
tures, whose glassy eyes seemed fixed on mine as I 
looked down upon them, I saw the last of my 
once companion, then friend, then rival and 
enemy—F rank Mason. 

I turned away, Archie, and burst into tears. 





AN OLD COUNTRY TOWN. 
ALTHOUGH much has been said about the homely 
habits of our forefathers, their want of refinement 
and mental culture, while even the periods during 
which they lived have been designated as the 
“ dark ages,” yet, an indescribable charm seems to 
surround all connected with them, that has sur- 
vived to our age. ‘There are few of us who do 
not love to linger among their dwelling-places, 
which, although now knowing them no more, 
appear still to retain a portion of their spirit, and 
exhibit traces of their true and kindly nature. And 
how pleasant it is, during some brief interlude in 


the monotonous round of busy life, to steal from the 


“ madding crowd’s ignoble strife,” and refresh our 
minds and bodies by a visit to some old country 
place, where the jaded spirits may be renovated by 
pleasant and holy memories of the “good old 
times.” 

England is rich in old country towns, many of 
which are highly interesting. One of these, less 
known or visited, perhaps, than many other places 
of this description by our summer tourists, is the 
ancient borough town of Guildford, in Surrey, 
which possesses peculiar claims to the notice of 
the inquiring, as it is replete with antiquities of 
great interest, while its situation is extremely 
beautiful. Every old town almost has its special 
characteristics: those of Guildford are striking 
and imposing. It has been seated in a long gap, 
which divides the extensive range of the North 
Downs, and conducts to the valley along which the 
river Wey winds very romantically in its passage 
to the Thames. The town consists mainly of one 
long street, of a very superior style of architecture, 
and has undergone but few modernizing alterations; 
the majority of the houses still presenting that 
quaint but comfortable and respectable appearance 
so approved by our ancestors. Our early sove- 
reigns selected this town as a place of agreeable 
sojourn during their relaxations from the cares of 
royalty, or as a spot where they might more 
calmly arrange their various schemes. The 
“street” runs from east to west, crossing the 
Wey by a neat bridge at the bottom, from whence 
a steep ascent conducts to that flat and extraor- 
dinary ridge known as the Hog’s Back. The 
ground, sloping away on either side, gives it the 
resemblance it bears to the spine of the animal 





after which it is named.’ The views from hence 
are very extensive and beautiful. It is the old 
coach road to Farnham, distant ten miles, and it 
was used as an highway by the ancient Britons, 
who conducted their cars along its grassy ridge. 
A road has been cut lower down on the side of the 
hill, so that, from being seldom traversed, it has to 
some extent regained its primitive appearance. 
A more delightful or healthful place for @ stroll or 
a “ pic-nic” can scarcely be conceived. 

A venerable relic of the past stands behind the 
houses on one side of the High Street—an -old 
castle, or rather the remains of one, for the keep, 
with portions of the walls, are all that remains of 
a formidable fortress, originally built to overawe 
the surrounding districts. Grey, stern, and ma- 
jestic, it is suggestive of those times when might 
was right, and looks as if any deeds of violence 
might have been committed under the shelter of 
its stout walls, which in many places are ten feet 
in thickness. This stronghold once covered about 
six acres, and was surrounded by a deep fosse and 
lofty vallum, which have long since disappeared. 
Their places are now occupied by a well-laid-out 
garden; so that fromthe spot which once echoed 
to the imperious tread of the mail-clad baron, or 
his half savage retainers, the innocent flowers send 
up their offerings of sweet incense; and this once 
formidable stronghold of feudalism has become a 
highly picturesque, ivy-clad ruin, forming an 
interesting subject for the pencil of the numerous 
‘“‘sketchers” who frequent this beautiful neigh- 
bourhood during the summer months. 

The old castle has been remarkable for nume- 
rous and extensive subterraneous cavities and 
vaults, which indeed undermine the town, and 
even extend in some directions a quarter of a mile 
beyond it. Nothing certain is now known of the 
purposes to which they were applied, but doubtless 
they were made to answer some important end; 
for the extraordinary amount of human labour 
necessary to form them would hardly have been 
expended for merely ordinary uses. But whether 
intended for the safe concealment of treasure, or 
for the preservation of human life, or for the secure 
perpetration of dreadful crimes, they form now but 
a problem for the curious. 

Under one of the old inns for which this town 
is remarkable, is an interesting crypt, or under- 
ground chapel, with a beautiful groined roof; and 
opposite to it, under the Savings Bank, is another, 
of smaller dimensions, but very similar. 

The old castle is further associated with one 
of the most wicked acts of King John’s reign. 
It was part of the treacherous policy of this 
monarch to get the children of the nobility into 
his power as hostages, hoping thus to restrain 
their parents from breaking into open rebellion. 
One of these innocent victims, the only son of Lord 
Bruce, was with his mother at Guildford Castle, 
whither the king despatched that Hubert who 
figures so effectively in Shakspeare’s tragedy of 
“ King John,” with a strong body of soldiers, to 
demand him as an hostage for his father's 
fealty. Lady Bruce’s well-founded fears for his 
safety, her concealment of the child, and her 
refusal to produce him until after a threat that 
the castle should be fired, are all very agree- 


ably set forth in “The Life and Death of 
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Robert Earl of Huntingdon,” by Thomas Hey- 
wood, one of that bright constellation of wits 


and poets who flourished in the days of Queen | 


Bess. This heartless action of robbing a mo- 
ther of her only son did not, however, equal in 
atrocity an act of cruelty committed about the 
middle of the eleventh century, when six hun- 
dred Norman soldiers, who had been billeted in 
the town by tens and twenties, were dragged from 
their beds in the dead of the night, loaded with 
chains, and confined in the castle close by, and 
the next morning were all, with the exception of 
every tenth man, coolly butchered in the streets. 
It is said that their blood ran down the street 
and coloured the waters of the Wey, which crosses 
the hollow of the town. They were the retinue of 
Prince Alfred, one of the sons of Ethelred, and 
whom it was necessary to dispose of in some way, 
to clear the field for the ambitious schemes of the 
celebrated Earl Godwin, whose daughter was be- 
trothed to Harold Harefoot. According to the 
unscrupulous policy of the time, the young Prince 
had been invited to Guildford by the Earl, who 
met him and a retinue of six hundred soldiers 
on the Hog’s Back, and conducted them with ap- 
parent amity to the town, only to perpetrate the 
bloody act of treachery recorded by the old chro- 
niclers. In the “ Mirrour of Magistrates,” printed 
in 1610, Earl Godwin is thus made to lament: his 
crime, (for Prince Alfred was either starved or 
tortured to death) :— 


“ My heart still aimed at England’s royal crown, 


Aspiring hopes did the eyes of reason blind, 
To all impiety I was inclined ; 
Of which Prince Alfred (would I had never 
Betrayed to death) a mirrour lives for ever. 

. + + F ® 
The more his virtues were, whose blood I spilt, 
Remorseless wretch, the greater was my guilt.” 


One of the most noticeable ornaments of this 
old town is its Town Hall, which is built in the 


oddest style of architecture imaginable. When 
gazing on its venerable front, the spectator won- 
ders of what its designer was thinking when he 
planned it. It is not, however, inelegant. A 
handsome balcony stretches across the entire front, 
supported by four grotesquely carved semi-human 
figures. It is further ornamented by a sonorous 
bell in a handsome turret, which is sounded only 
on important occasions, and has a projecting 
clock, which hangs far out into the street, and of 
which the inhabitants are very proud. It con- 
tains a beautiful carved mantelpiece, and some 
pictures by Lely. 

Another very pleasing object is Abbott’s Hos- 
pital, founded and endowed by George Abbott, a 
native of the town, who, born in the humblest and 
most penurious circumstances, rose to the highest 
cignities the church can bestow, and died Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. His memory is held in 
much reverence; while the hospital, which he 
founded so liberally for six poor men and as many 
women, is a very handsome structure and con- 
tains a beautiful carved mantel, which was much 
admired by Pepys, who records a visit he paid to 
‘Guildford, and that he “slept mighty clean and 
comfortable” at the Red Lion Inn, which exists 
yet in the same state as when he saw it. A lofty 
chapel, where prayers are daily read by the vice- 


ie 





master, contains some splendid stained glass win- 
dows, portraying the beautiful story of Esau 
selling his birthright; and which, from the early 
method of perspective displayed in them, are be- 
lieved to be very ancient. One of the rooms has 
obtained a melancholy interest from the fact of the 
unfortunate Duke of Monmouth having been con- 
fined there for a night after the battle of Sedge- 
moor, in 1685. 

Guildford is free from that drowsy dulness 
that hangs about most old towns, for it is a 
remarkably busy place ; pedestrians and vehicles of 
all descriptions hurrying up and down its steep 
street from morning till night. It is clean, neatly 
paved, and well lighted, and its internal arrange- 
ments are well conducted. From being at one 
time the capital of West Surrey, it has become an 
agricultural town, with a population of 10,000 in- 
habitants only. The walks and drives in the 
neighbourhood are very interesting, both to the 
lover of nature and to the antiquarian; for it is 
scarcely possible to ramble out in any diree- 
tion without being attracted by some memorial of 
the past, in the shape of an old mansion or a 
picttiresque ruin. 

A pleasant walk of two miles, through rich 
cornfields, copses, and shady lanes, conducts the 
pedestrian to Losely House, the fine old manorial 
residence of the ancient knightly family of the 
Mores, now represented by James More Molyneaux, 
Esq., to whom the estate belongs. Of this man- 
sion it is said “ that the workmen who erected it 
received a penny a day for their wages.” Ori- 
ginally built during the Saxon era, as its name 
implies, it presents its venerable stone front from 
amidst a grove of splendid old trees. It stands in 
a noble park, dotted over with the fine elms and 
large oaks for which the county of Surrey is so 
noted. Everything about this old domain is so 
venerable, and at the same time so poetical, that 
in pacing its grassy glades one almost expects to 
encounter the nymphs and satyrs once believed to 
inhabit it. No modern “ improvements” have im- 
paired the sylvan beauty which characterize it ; 
and amidst the romantic nooks of Surrey, few 
places are so worthy of a visit as this. Upon 
entering its capacious hall, the beholder is struck 
with the air of antiquity, which carries him back 
to the old times when Elizabeth honoured it, to 
the discomfiture of its knightly owner, with one 
of her “ royal visits ;” or later, when that extraor- 
dinary man and monarch, James 1, and his queen, 
resorted there for a short sojourn. 

Most of the apartments are interesting; but, 
passing by the drawing-room, with its ceiling beau- 
tifully ornamented with Gothic tracery, and its 
carved mantelpiece representing grotesque heads, 
the visitor hastens to a small plain ancient room, 
which possesses a peculiar attraction from the his- 
tory attached to it. It was shut up for two hun- 
dred years, the key lost, and its existence for- 
gotten; but the present proprietor, wishing to 
explore every part of his old mansion, either found 
the key or had the door forced open. On entering 
the room, some large oaken chests were discovered, 
filled with most interesting records, not only of a 
domestic and private nature—such as bld love- 
letters, among them being those of the celebrated 
Dr. Donne and one Mistress Ann More (whom he 
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married clandestinely)—but documents connected 
with stirring passages in private biography and 
history ; and although these old papers—thus eu- 
riously, and, as it happened, safely, stored up by 
hands long since turned to dust—may not be com- 
pared in historic value to the various collections of 
state papers, yet many of them have no counter- 
part, and have proved of no small use in throwing 
light on obscure passages in the annals of the past. 
The literary contents of this old muninent room | 
comprised old parish records; purveyals of royal 
households ; large extracts from local descriptions | 
of pageants, masks, revels, jousts, dramatic enter- | 
tainments, sports in the field, and other courtly | 
and knightly amusements ; original letters from 
Henry vitt, Lady Jane Grey, Queen Mary, and Queen 
Elizabeth, besides notices of most interesting par- 
ticulars respecting their various reigns, written in 
the queer caligraphy of those periods, and in quaint 
but expressive phraseology, exhibiting our ances- 
tors, in many respects, in a very favourable light. 
Selections from these manuscripts have been edited | 
and published by A. J. Kempe, Esq., F.R.s., and 
form a good-sized volume. 

Another pleasing little excursion from Guildford, 
along the banks of the Wey, leads to the ruins of 
the once lovely little Gothic chapel of St. Catha- 
rine, a spot of some interest to the geologist, as 
the various strata of earth are there exhibited in a 
curious way. The ruins stand on a small sand- 
hill; but the views, although limited, are very 
romantic, and during the summer visitors from all 
parts find their way to this pleasant spot. 

Another short walk, through a pretty wood, 
corn-fields, and lanes, leads the visitor to the beau- 
tiful neighbourhood of Albury, a village tolerably 
well known by means of the numerous views taken 
of it. Should the pedestrian be an active walker, 
he may return to Guildford by the Merrow Downs, 
passing by “ Newland’s Corner,” where are some 
enormous yew trees, of grotesque shapes, once 
sacred to pagan rites. 








AN OCEAN SKETCH, 
ON ENTERING THE TROPICS. 


WE were bound, in a sailing vessel, for the West 
Indies, and had reached the vicinity of that lati- 
tude which, bearing the name of the Tropic of 
Cancer, technically defines the northern limits of 
what are called the “ trade winds,’”’ whose direction 
and sustained currents from the eastward are so 
beautifully modified in their course and tempered 
in their strength by the influence of the sun in its 
annual transit from south to north and from north 
to south. To “catch the trade,” as the sailors 
term it, or to get within the range of its auspicious 
currents, the regular undulations of the gentle 
surges it creates, and the soft glowing atmosphere 
in these ardent regions, is always an event that is 
looked for with interest both by mariners and 
passengers, and especially after a boisterous inter- 
val in that dreaded locality, the Bay of Biscay, the 
perplexing traverse-courses of adverse breezes, or 
the tedium of a protracted calm. The latter of 
these phases of the ocean’s mutability is of com- 





mon occurrence in the immediate outskirts of the 





tropics, and the vessel, now checked in her career, 
lay stagnant upon the sleeping bosom of the 
waters. 

It would be difficult to conceive a more perfect 
calm. Not a cloud marred the soft even tone of 
the vast blue firmament, mellowed and enriched 
with a glowing tinge by the warm, settled flood of 
unimpeded light that permeated the arch above 
and around us; while the effulgent sun steadily 
pursued his course, indicating the progress of 
Time upon the earth as it measured off the allotted 
portion of a day. Not a breath disturbed the 
smooth unrufiled surface of the deep; and, at 
night, the scintillating portraiture of the starry 
host it reflected, gave a.sort of mysterious charm 
to the solemn stillness which pervaded the mighty 
panorama of Repose. The heavens and the waters 
seemed to meet, each to the one a counterpart of 
the other ; and silence was the more impressive to 
the beholder, from the total inaction of the vessel, 
and the speechless homage which the enchantment 
claimed of those who waked to watch while others 
slept. 


* So sweetly did the ocean smile, 
A floating mirror she might be, 












































And you would fancy all the while 
New heavens in her face to see ; 
The moon herself was drawn. so well, 


As there she did her picture view, i} 


That all our eyes could hardly tell, 

Which was the false moon, which the true; 
And as we downward cast the eye, 
She seem’d to have fallen from the sky.” 


But before that glittering host had paled in the 
first faint gleams of approaching dawn, it became 
partially obscured by heavy rolling clouds, which 
gradually ascended towards the zenith from the 
southward and westward, to confront the vivifying 
beams of the returning luminary. The smooth 
surface of the waters was suddenly roused into 
action, and, with our yards “ braced up,” we were 
again driving through the breaking billows with 
an adverse wind, instead of some vagrant breeze 
which we had looked for to waft us on our course, 
or, perchance, some sweeping selvage of the “trade” 
itself, to carry us at once within the region of its 
inspiriting influence. 

But it was not to last. A growing gloom 
was now spreading itself around us, save only 
where, at intervals, the solar rays pierced through 
the chasms of the congressing clouds. There 
was a wayward spirit in the breeze, and mourn- 
ful murmurs filled the empty pauses of its fitful 
gusts. High above the nebulous canopy, where, 
still in patches, the blue vault appeared, light | 
fleecy vapours, hurrying to the westward, denoted 


the influence of a counter current in conflict | 


with that which was languishing below. The 


sails collapsed and swelled alternately, flapping the | 


masts; and, checking the progress they essayed 
to give, the vessel rode uneasy from their inflec- 
tion. In the mean time the sea, reflecting the 
complexion of the gloom above, had changed its | 
hue from a pure translucent blue to a greenish 
murky cast. Its crested and graceful undulations 
had also broken into a cross, unequal action, as it 
in the throes of hopeless impotency. The fretful 
action of the sails had trembled into silence, and 
with quivering wrinkles hung heavily from the 
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yards, while the brief, half-whispered remarks 
among the crew, who stood gazing around, im- 
parted a livelier sense of the silence they disturbed. 
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|“ Ay, ay, sir.’ See how the volume increases! 
| Upward, in a concentric body, now rush the whirl- 
| ing waters, while far around the base the eddying 


Discursive glances alone bespoke the workings of | tide obeys the centripetal impulse, gurgling and 


busy speculation, and all motion seemed confined 
to our heads and eyes; now turning one way, now 
another; now upward with a roving range, now 
downward with something of the languor of dis- 
appointed inquiry, scanning the shadowy surface 
of the dim, dark waters. It was a solemn scene, 
and yet how beautiful !—beautiful, and, it might 
be, fearful ; but matured experience, predicting the 
issue, allayed apprehension, while meditation ab- 
sorbed the mind of every one upon the deck. 
Above, below, around the circling expanse, all 
seemed spell-bound in a breathless pause. All was 
dark and murky, except to the eastward, where a 
long streak of the blue ether still appeared beneath 
arugged arch, formed by the straggling edges of 
the wide-spreading vapours which had so suddenly 
conspired to shroud the face of heaven from our 
view. 

But the central point of the gloomy mass, which 
had appeared settling immediately above our 
heads, had imperceptibly moved more to the 
westward, and now hung lower, with a bulging 
curve towards the waters, as if sustaining some 
ponderous weight, or, replete with the material of 
storm, was about to burst its bounds and scatter 
desolation around it. 

“Stand by your topsail and top-gallant hal- 
liards! See your top-gallant sheets all clear there!” 
exclaimed the captain. 

* All clear, sir!” was the brief reply; and the 
order and the response alone disturbed the prevail- 
ing silence, and, for a moment, diverted fixed at- 
tention from the threatening point of attraction, 
which was now palpably in motion. Still, no 
Breath of air moved the sails, nor raised a ripple 
upon the smooth dark waters, or even disturbed the 
light feathers that formed the dog-vane. Still, 
we gazed intently upon the moving mass—black, 
compact, and ponderous—that now within a hun- 
dred yards, in one vast convoluted heap, gravitated 
towards us, and threatened to eject its mighty 
burthen into the sea beneath. 

But look, look to the eastward ! The arch has 
increased its span; its jagged edges are breaking 
and rolling into fantastic fragments, and segre- 
gated patches are slowly scudding across the 
mottled area of the gloom above. The whole body 
moves, or seems to move, recoiling from the 
conflicting influence of an invisible agency—the 
herald of a coming breeze. Above, below, around 
the circling expanse, all now seems gliding into 
motion, and yet all is silent and breathless; and 
the gloom itself, as if rallying its strength, con- 
centrates with an increasing intensity of blackness 
above and round the rolling mass upon which our 
glances instinctively settle. See, see! its curving 
outline is now protruding to a point below; how 
like some monster’s limb, thrusting out the inte- 
gument that conceals the mighty conflict within it. 
Look! the sea beneath is now agitated into a 
ripple ; now rises into a pointed hillock ; and now, 
jetting slowing upward, meets and interfuses with 
the descending vapour. 

“Look sharp there, Mr. Tompion,” 


vociferates 
the captain, “ and have a gun ready !” 


rippling in its course. The vessel gently heels 
and rolls to the rising swell; and simultaneously 
some secret influence appears to penetrate the 
deep, and suddenly to rouse its teeming inmates 
into sudden activity. Albicores, and bonettas, and 
dolphins, in wild confusion, appear and disappear 
in constant and quick succession ; yonder, with a 
whizzing and seething sound, a shoal of porpoises, 
like a herd of black swine, disport upon the 
waters ; and what is it that there breaks the 
smooth surface, and betrays’ with a long trailing 
ripple its discursive course ? It is the dorsal fin 
and pointed tail of the prowling shark. Above, 
below, around the circling expanse, all is now in 
motion : instinct with life, the waters ripple, gleam, 
and glitter. Onward comes the breeze! wider 
and wider the murky arch expands, as the “ trade” 
—invisible as yet, and as yet unfelt below— 
advances. 

“ Be quick, there, with that gun, before the 
breeze takes us!” again vociferates the captain ; 
“brace round the yards—let go your starboard 
braces—bowlines there forward—hurrah! my lads, 
—away with the larboard braces—round with 
them !” 

Upwards still the waters whirl from their base, 
and now a thick connected pillar form, with the 
funnel-shaped volume of rolling clouds above; and 
with the lowering superincumbent mass, a mighty 
barrier seems to form in defiance of the advancing 
breeze. Onward it comes, with myriad billows 
dancing in its track! Thicker and thicker the 
column expands ; around its gurgling pedestal the 
bosom of the waters heave and undulate, and the 
vessel, heeling to and fro, is yielding to its 
treacherous indraught. 

* All ready with the gun, sir!” exclaims a voice. 

“ Fire, then; fire, fire!” responds the captain. 

Bang goes the gun ; the welkin reverberates the 
report, and the rolling smoke in fantastic forms 
contrasts its whiteness with the impending gloom. 
The unwieldly mass trembles with the concussion ; 
the pillar, for a moment, leans obliquely, then 
breaks, and now down, down in one long precipi- 
tate heap the waters gush, and whirl, and gurgle, 
and foam, upon the sea beneath; while far around, 
as through a vast expansive sieve, in scattered 
streams they fall, drenching the sails and decks, 
and rousing the smooth surface of the deep into 
reeking ebullition. 

Havoe-stricken, the vaporous fabrie rolls and 
breaks, and now the sun spears with his golden 
beams the severed fragments as they fly before the 
upper currents of the freshening breeze. Onward 
it comes! How like the serried phalanx of a mar- 
tial host, the dark blue waves with feathered crests 
advance ! 

“ Stand by your top-gallant halliards—mind 
your weather helm, there!” See, see, it catches the 
topmost vanes; now shakes the lighter sails. 
‘“‘ Hard-up with the helm!” the captain cries ; 
and now, descending in its full career, the vessel 
heels, the billows break, the adjusted canvas to re- 
pletion feeds, and starts the noble vessel into buoy- 
ant life. Far, far away the vapours, now condensed, 
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and melting into filmy haze, with scudding rain, are 
sweeping towards the west, whilst the refulgent sun, 


“ Not as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light, 
O’er the wide deep his yellow beams he throws, 
Gilds the blue wave that trembles as it glows.” 


Below and above the waves the fishes bound, 
exulting and dismayed; dolphins and flying-fish 
predominate, the pursuers and the pursued: the 
latter, seeking a precarious safety in the air, flutter 
on either side the ship, and lend their glittering 
brightness to the glowing scene. 

And now, near to the yessel’s side, beneath the 
whirling foam she dashes from her bows, with 
emulous speed and nicely poised, a dolphin holds 
its course ; gliding along with so little visible effort 
or motion, that it would seem both ship and fish 
were quiescent. Its colours alone betray its pre- 
sence. Suddenly it disappears—swift as an im- 
pelled arrow; its emerald and amber hues, evan- 
escent as the electric flash, vanishing in the range 
of liquid space. Again it is there, swallowing its 
dainty morsel, heedless or as yet ignorant of that 
treacherous dangling line, the seaman’s simple 
artifice, that, with a hook and strip of white rag, 
or of fat pork, trails and trips from wave to wave 
as the vessel onward glides—a foil to its wary eye. 
Again it vanishes in pursuit of prey, and yet 
again returns, to become a prey itself, ensnared by 
that human fraud upon its instinct. Once more, 
indeed, it is gone—down, down beneath, maddened 
with a sense of its fatal error; but the cord at 
length checks its downward progress. Now here, 
and now there, the distended, straining line, like a 
slender wand, alone indicates its whereabout below, 
as it pursues unseen its wild career. Now, 
straight upward it darts again, and with one bound 
high above its element, it glistens in the sunbeams; 
it flounders in its fall, and tinges for a moment 
with prismatic hues the pellucid arena of its 
struggles. Passive at length, from sheer exhaus- 
tion, the poor captive glides along near the surface 
at the full length pn stretch of its tether, as if 
conscious that its fate awaits it at the other extre- 
mity ; nearer and nearer to the vessel's side it 
comes ; the fatal noose is stealthily passed down 
the cord and around its body, and again rouses it 
into frantie action. But in vain it rallies its 
strength; in vain those fearful struggles; the 
= of a poor triumph accompanies it to the 

eck, 


“ And thus it is the dolphin plays ; 

His scales enriched with sunny rays, 
Celestial tints unfold ; 

And as he darts, the waters blue 

Are streaked with gleams of many a hue, 
Green, orange, purple, gold. 

And brighter still will shine your skin, 

Poor fish, more dazzling play each tin, 
On deck now dying cast ; 

Like good men who, expiring, bless 

The Power that calls them—all confess 
Your brightest hour the last !” 


Yes, rarely as it happens, the fish here caught 
was literally “cast upon the deck to die;” or, in 
ether words, no further means were permitted to 
accelerate its death; but it was brought to the 
quarter-deck of the vessel, expressly that we 
might witness the exhibition referred to. And 
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in this we were unconsciously conforming to an 
antiquated custom of the Roman patricians. In 
an article under the title of ‘Costly Dinners in 
Ancient Rome,” which appeared in a recent number 
of the “ Leisure Hour,’’* reference is made to the 
great care taken by the Roman epicures to have 
the viands as fresh as possible, especially in the 
case of fishes. ‘“ Many of these had to be shown 
alive to the guests before dinner ; and some others, 
as the sea-barb, were killed in the presence of the 
guests, who delighted in watching the changing 
colours of the expiring fish, which varied from a 
dazzling white to sky-blue, and from this to the 
deepest vermillion.” The term “killed,” here 
used, obviously applies only to the course of dying 
from the fish being out of its natural element. 
To kill it by violent means would have deprived 
the guests of their “ delightful” recreation, or, at 
least, have given them but a transitory and very 
imperfect treat; for although there is some little 
discrepancy in this representation of the colours, 
and it conveys but a feeble notion of the resplend- 
ent lustre of the different hues, and no conception 
of the gradations in their tones, which strike the 
beholder with astonishment, the identity of the 
“sea barb” ‘and the dolphin seems clearly 
apparent. 
Rarity, and consequent costliness, was so pro- 
minent a feature in the “economy” of Roman 
banquets, that many of their choicest dainties had 
little else to recommend them except the skill in 
the cookery ; and this was the case with the sea- 
barb, or dolphin, whose flesh is naturally dry aud 
of coarse texture. A superior quality, however, 
was doubtless recognised in the fish when taken 
young; but the dolphin has also a reputation that 
was worthy of being cooked and served up with 
it. Philosophers, naturalists, and poets, had cong 
spired to give it a celebrity which raised it to a 
pre-eminence over all other fishes. It was conse- 
crated to their gods, and called the sacred fish, 
from its supposed attachment to the human race— 
a sentiment which certainly claimed to be reci- 
procated by the “belly-gods and architects of 
gluttony,” as a contemporary writer styles the 
Roman epicures of his day. Alexander the Great 
is said to have “ idolized” a boy, and placed him 
over the priesthood of Neptune, in consequence of 
the attachment shown to the youth by a dolphin 
when bathing. “It would come to him when called, 
and allow him to get upon its back, and would 
carry him whither he pleased ; and when the boy 
died, the dolphin died also, of sheer grief for his 
loss.” So Pliny tells us; and Aristotle is not 
behindhand in recounting the extraordinary attri- 
butes of this fish, “ metonymically surnamed the 
prince and arrow of the sea;” and lianus, or 
lian, raises it to the dignity of a king, and un- 
dertakes a comparison between it and the lion; 
“the one ruling over the beasts of the earth, and 
the other over the keasts of the sea.” Again, 
Strabo and Solinus bring it in juxtaposition with 
the crocodile, and speak of the “sharp, thorny 
prickles” of its dorsal fin, “sharp as any spear 
point—its armour and weapons against all adver- 
saries. In the trust and confidence of these, the 
dolphin will allure and draw out the crocodile 








* No. 304, October 22, 1857, page 677. 
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from his lodging-place, and there fight with him 
hand to hand.” And here we are introduced to 
one Bibillus, a Roman Governor of Egypt, who 
“affirmeth that on a season the dolphin and croco- 
dile met in the mouth of Nilus, and bade battel 
the one to the other, as it were for the sovereignty 
of the waters, and after that sharp conflict it was 
seen how the dolphin did avoid the biting of the 
crocodile, and the crocodile died of the strokes re- 
ceived from the dolphin upon his belly, (for he 
knoweth the weakest parts of his adversary and 
where his advantage of wounding lyeth,) the re- 
mainder betaking themselves to flight, giving way 
to the dolphin.” 

I have here taken merely a cursory glance at a 
few of the odd things said, sung, and written of 
this fish, but enough to serve my purpose. And 
now I would ask, how is it that among the multi- 
tude who have crossed and recrossed the ocean and 
seen dolphins—seen them as I have attempted to 
describe them, and been charmed with the bright 
glowing hues, and that extraordinary celerity in 
their movements which warrants the designation 
of the “arrow of the sea”—who have moreover, 
In some instances, even seen them caught and 
brought on board—yet still pertinaciously repu- 
diate the often-attested fact of their changing 
colours when expiring? We have a notable in- 
stance of this in a writer of some popularity who 
had crossed and re-crossed the Atlantic, and in a 
man-of-war, who confessedly raised his scruples 








on the subject, and wrote his book on board ; and 
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yet he tells us that “ the common stories about the 
fatal shade of the manchineel are as fabulous as 
the changing colours of the dying dolphin ;” and 
again, in summing up his newly acquired notions, 
he says that he had “made up his mind that 
poetical dolphins only change colours.” Still, di- 
vested of its mere imagery, or metaphorical 
ornament, the description given by Faulkner, in 
his poem of the “Shipwreck,” is so perfectly 
truthful, that I may with propriety refer the reader 
to it as a substitute for my own notes. The ques- 
tion, then, resolves itself to this: How is it that so 
very few of the living generation who have become 
familiar with marine locomotion, have ever enjoyed 
(and at a far cheaper rate) the little episode in old 
Roman luxury before they have, perhaps, partaken 
of the fish at the cabin table? Chiefly, I appre- 
hend, because when caught, it is no sooner brought 
upon deck, commonly among the men upon the 
forecastle, than Jack, who has no taste for colours, 
except those he sails under— 


* Cuts the fish into junks, and prepares it for frying, 
And leaves it no time for its fanciful dying.” 


AN ADVENTURE AMONG THE HIGH 
ALPS. 
IN THREE LETTERS, 
Tue following letters from two brothers, tra- 
velling abroad to recruit the health of one of them, 
and addressed to their parents, relate a real adven- 
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ture which befel them on one of the glacier Alps | 
in the Tyrol, and set forth so striking an instance 
of the over-watching and over-ruling providence of 
God, that the parents of the young men have 
been anxious to make them public. This they do 
not only as an expression of their.own deep thank- 
fulness, but in the hope that the almost miraculous 
preservation of their sons may strengthen the faith 
of others in the hour-of danger .and ‘trial. 


“ Innsbruck, Sept. 13, 1857. 
“‘ My dear Father, 


“This letter must necessarily shock and 
pain you greatly ;Intt at the same time*there are 
vreat and unbounded causes for tthankfrilness, and 
I hope the event I am «bout to relate will be 
blessed to the comfort wf dear H.’s friends and 
relations, 

* He was on Friday, by the great mercy of the 
Almighty, preserved ‘from the most dreadful of 
deaths, in a very miracilous manner. The case was 
this. We were going ‘from Iunsbruck to Sdlden 
by the Stubay valley, and over a difficult moun- 
tain pass called the Mutterberger Ferner or 
glacier, with a guide, aichamois hunter of thirty 
years’ experience. After four hours’ climbing, 
during which ‘time we had heavy rain, wetting us 
to the skin, we reached ‘the ‘glaciers, and began 
crossing them ina regular line. The.guide, hhow- 
ever, had no rope and :no alpenstock. After an 
hour and half journeying over the snow, we-came 
close to the very summit of the:glacier, that is, 
the Wildspitze. Here I saw ‘the glacier was rent 
in all cirections:; ‘but ‘the guide went steadily on, 
and I did not ‘mow ‘that it was peculiarly dan- 


stand up; but close at his side was another ere- 
vasse, black with its unsearchable depth. As soon 
as I could get the screams and frantic gestures of 
the guide stopped, I called out over the edge to 
know what the state of the case was, and what I 
should do. On his mentioning a rope, I inquired 
whether I should go myself, or send the guide. [ 
looked out the German word for a rope, forced the 
guide to understand that he was to go as fast as 
he could for it, and also for two men, and then sat 
down to watch over H., though with a very small 
amount of hope; for the guide said he could not 
return in less than four hours, and the risks of 
further delay were numerous. 

“ As soon as the guide was gone, I laid the case 
before the Almighty, and prayed earnestly that 
H. might be kept alive till help came, that it 
might surely come, and that I might be enabled 
to bear the intense cold of heavy driving snow 
and rain up in that temperature, and to watch till 
the last. God did answer my prayers. I waited 
for three hours and a half, and, during that time, 
was enabled to talk to my emperilled companion ; 
I sent down safely four bits.of bread, two of meat, 
and my brandy-flask; IT read our mother’s last 
letter, and some parts ef ‘Come to Jesus,’ with 
the view of comforting H., and I also read the 
litany, ctc. to myself. I went down to the other 
crevasse, stuck my alpenstedk «up with any hand- 
kerchief, and by motion kept myselfas warm as I 
could. The tremendous wind which was blowing 
carried away my umbrella.down another crevasse, 
showing me what my fate would ‘be if it rose much 
higher. I could hardly ‘believe my senses when, 





gerous, All at once he stopped, ‘took H.’s alpen- 
stock, and on trying the snow before him, found a 
narrow crevasse, which he got safely over; so also 
did H. I put my foot in their foot-prints, and it 
went through, and I only escaped going down into 


the abyss by falling on my knees on the other side. | 
We then came to a place where a large crack ran | 


up towards us, but the path waa all smooth. The 
guide went steadily but lightly over, and walked 
slowly on with H., without taking hold of an 
alpenstock. H., who was about a yard a-head of 
me, trod in the guide’s footsteps, when suddenly,to 
my intense horror, his foot went down, and, after 
a frightful struggle of half a second, he descended 
head-foremost! I cannot describe, and shall never 
forget, the awful scene—H.’s face; his disappear- 
ing, as I thought, to a certain and most awful 
death; my utter inability to save him; the crash- 
ing of the icicles, and the dull, heavy falling 
sound going lower and lower into the heart of the 
mountain; the consternation and screams of the 
guide—experienced chamois hunter as he was; the 
thought of the account I should have to render to | 
my heart-broken mother, and you all—these ter- | 
rible cireumstances were almost enough to deprive | 
me of my senses ; but I most heartily thank God | 
that I retained them to some purpose. 

“* When the crashing ceased, to my unspeakable | 
delight I once more heard the voice which I | 
thought was silent for ever. It was indeed H. 
calling to me, faintly though clearly. He had 
fallen about eighty feet, at first with his head 
downwards ; but in his course he had paxtly turned, 
and had stopped on his side in a narrow chasm, | 


where he managed to find a footing, and could 
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in three hours, I saw two men appear over the 
edge of a glacier, followed by a third, and come 
towards me. I shouted, and the mountains all 
round echoed my voice. ‘The men answered and 
advanced steadily, and in half an hour’s time we 
lowered a rope to H. He tied it round his body, 
and we hauled him up safely, and in time to get 
| him down (though with difficulty, as heavy fogs 
came on) to the first village, consisting of a few 
| herdsmen’s huts. We made him take off his 
| frozen coat and stockings, drink a large bow! of 
| hot coffee, rub his euts and bruises with arnica, 
| and go to bed, with large cloths dipped in arnica 
| tied round the ribs, as I feared one rib was 
| broken. 
| “The next morning I got the herdsmen to make 
| a litter, and they carried H. for three hours, then 
put him in a long narrow waggon with a mattress, 
‘and brought him back to Innsbruck. The arnica 
has worked wonders; his tio swollen knees are 
better, and his side is not so painful, so that I 
| hope the rib is safe. 

“IT made a point of letting the bread and meat, 
and particularly the rope, down myself, and I was 
next to the chasm in pulling. I never witnessed 
anything like the kindness and almost motherly 
tenderness of the rough herdsmen; one—the 
roughest of them—I shall reverence for the rest of 
my life. He held H. up when he first came out of 
the chasm, and supported him during the whole 
of the two hours’ walk down, choosing out for him 











the best places, like a mother with her infant; | 


and he carried him to a bed, which one of the | 


others gave up for him, after supper. ‘The next 
morning he made a litter for H., and finally car- 
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ried him in it for three hours over a rough path. 
The man who gave up his bed made cofiee with hot 
milk, cooked some eggs, dried our clothes over the 
fire, and bronght in hay for my bed. ‘The follow- 
ing morning he went on four hours in advance, 
ferreted out a horse and waggon, and made them 


put a mattress, sheets, pillows, and a feather quilt | 


in it. H. will write to you to-morrow, With best 
love to you all, congratulating you on the mercy 
God has shown to you and to us all, 
“Your affectionate son, 
“ec Ww." 


[To be continued.] 





A GLANCE AT THE INDUSTRIAL 
POSITION OF ENGLAND. 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 


In the present day, Science and Industry walk 
hand in hand; there is a league of amity subsist- 


ing between them which is not likely ever to be | 


dissolved ; the aid which each renders to the other 
is indispensable, and the advantage resulting from 
the alliance of the two is infinitely greater to the 
community than the independent results of either 
could possibly be. Of the scientific instruments 
collected at the Paris Exhibition, we can notice 
only a few ; but we shall endeavour to select such 
of them as may serve to show the present position 
of England with reference to the material aids de- 
rived by science from the inventive genius of the 
savant and the constructive ingenuity of the 
workman. 

The huge reflecting telescope of Lord Rosse, and 
that of Mr. Lassell, were represented at Paris by 
two fine models—the only practicable mode in 
which, from their size, they could be exhibited. 
The metallic speculum of Lord Rosse’s instrument 
is six feet in diameter, and its focal length fifty- 
three feet. With this gigantic apparatus, the most 
important discoveries have been made—such as 
the existence of spiral nebule, the resolution of 
nebule with stars, the duplication of stars sup- 
posed to be single, ete., etc. The speculum of 
Mr. Lassell’s telescope is twenty-four inches in 
diameter, and the tube twenty feet long, and it 
may be used with a magnifying power varying 
from 160 to 1292. With this instrument Mr. 
Lassell discovered the satellite of Neptune, an 
eighth satellite of Saturn, and also Ariel and Um- 
briel, the two closest satellites of Uranus. It was 
by the telescopes of Lord Rosse, Mr. Lassell, and 
those of the Herschels, that the great astronomical 
discoveries of the last hundred years have been 
chiefly made; and England stands unrivalled, 
both in the Old and New World, as the inventor 
and improver of the reflecting telescope. 

The achromatic telescope was invented origi- 
nally by the Englishmen More, Hall, and John 
Dollond; but, owing to the difficulties thrown in 
the way of manufacturers of glass by the excise 
laws, the fabrication of achromatic telescopes 
passed into foreign workshops, and England lost 
for a long period a valuable source of employment 
and revenne. The object-glass of the great tele- 
scope of Mr. Lerebours, fourteen inches in dia- 
meter, which occupied eight years in grinding, 
was exhibited at Paris, and gained the medal of 
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honour. The telescopes of Steiuhill, of Munich, 
| were, for ordinary purposes, by far the most valua- 
| ble, and were at the same time offered at a mode- 
rate price. The equatorial telescope of M. 
| Secretan, with a clock movement, was purchased 
| by the French Government, and another was or- 
dered from the same maker by the celebrated DM. 
Leverrier. 

The most striking of the British products in this 
department were the gigantic discs of Messrs. 
Chance, of Spon Lane. ‘The largest of these was 
a pair of flint and crown glass, twenty-nine inches 
in diameter. Dr. Brewster endeavoured to move 
the English Government to purchase these for the 
construction of the grandest achromatic telescope 
| ever contemplated by the most sanguine astro- 

nomer; but M. Leverrier stepped in with the 
| decision that marks French progress in science, 
| and secured them for the use of his own country. 
| Of achromatic microscopes, now brought to 
high perfection, the best were exhibited by Messrs. 
Smith and Beck, who received council medals. 
Instruments not much inferior were shown by M. 
Nachet, who also received a prize medal. Messrs. 
Smith and Beck also sent an instrument under 
the name of the educational microscope, at the 
low price of £10, or, with additional apparatus, £5 
more. Of these instruments, upwards of a hun- 
dred were sold within a year. 

A lighthouse apparatus of the first order, con- 
structed by Mr. Henry Lepaute, gained two medals 
of honour. A different apparatus, by M. L. 
Sautter and Co., received also a medal; and the 
same honour was conferred on Messrs. Chance, 
the only British exhibitors of lighthouse apparatus, 
for their catadioptric light of the first order. 

A large number of s/ereoscopes—among which 
was one by Dr. Brewster, the inventor—were ex- 
hibited. It is difficult to say whether those of 
French or English make were preferable. Admi- 
rable binocular slides were sent by photographers 
of both countries. Among those taken on glass, 
the views in and round Paris were probably the 
most perfect and best defined. 

Among the photographic cameras, those by 
the English opticians, Messrs. Horne and Thorn- 
thwaite, and Mr. King, of Bristol, who received 
medals, were the best. M. Jamin, a French opti- 
cian, also received a medal. This gentleman pro- 
duced object-glasses fourteen inches in diameter, 
the usefulness of which, however, is more than 
doubtful. 

A solar telescope, made by the late Mr. Dol- 
lond for the Royal Society, under the direction of 
Dr. Brewster, was exhibited by him, together with 
a lithoscope, by the same maker, for determining 
the identity of minerals and precious stones. 

A refractometer, invented by Dr. Steinhill, and 
made by Becker, of Newman Street, was exhibited. 
This is an instrument for measuring the refrac- 
tive power of fluids in comparison with water ; and 
it gives measurements as minute as the four thou- 
sandth part of an inch. 

A telescope for measuring distances was sent 
by Dr. Brewster; and a graphic telescope was ex- 
hibited by Mr. C. Varley, by the use of which an 
artist is enabled to trace the outline of any distant 
view while looking at it—varying the size of ‘his 
sketch at pleasure. 
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A number of instruments of various kinds, 
adapted to purposes of scientific instruction, were 
displayed. Some were for instructing the blind 
in music and writing; but the most important 
were those for presenting the phenomena of nature 
to the eye of the observer. Among the most 
striking was Duboscq’s regulator of electric light. 
By means of this instrument, combined with the 
art of the photographer, microscopic objects, mag- 
nified above a thousand times, may be represented 
to large audiences upon a white screen. 

Another instrument of an analogous kind is the 
multocular microscope of M. Nachet, by means 
of which several persons may witness at once the 
process of microscopical dissections. The dino- 
cular microscope, invented by Professor Riddell, 
of New Orleans, gives to the microscopic observer 
the advantage of using both eyes, by which ob- 
jects are seen in relief, however small; “even 
blood corpuscules, usually seen as flat discs, loom 
out as oblate spheroids ;” and the whole micro- 
scopic world, thus displayed, assumes a ten-fold 
interest. M. Nachet, adopting the principle of 
Mr. Riddell, exhibited this instrument in great 
perfection. 

Foucault's pendulum, for showing the earth’s 
motion, was shown in connection with an inge- 
nious apparatus, contrived for continuing the 
motion of the pendulum for any period required. 
This is managed by the agency of an electric mag- 
net, whose attraction acts on the pendulum-weight 
during the course of its descent, and thus restores 
the force which it loses at every oscillation. The 
motions of this pendulum are so regular, that it 
will soon be made to indicate the time of day, and 
thus become the most extraordinary of clocks. 

In the garden of the palace was exhibited the 
uranoscope of Ouvriere. This is an instrument 
which, though simple enough in its construction, 
appears calculated to be of great popular use. On 
a gigantic armillary sphere is represented the 
earth’s axis, the plane of the meridian, the celes- 
tial equator, the plane of the ecliptic, and the 
zenith and nadir of the place. The inventor pro- 
poses that one should be put up in every town, in 
some well-frequented spot. We should be glad 
to see his invention carried out in this country. 
A little familiarity with its use would teach the 
common people some of those practical elements 
of astronomy which often form the stumbling- 
blocks to beginners in science, and might be the 
means of awakening many a dormant faculty, 
which otherwise would never be awakened at all. 
At any rate, it would enable the masses to make 
an intelligent use of their almanacks, which com- 
paratively few of them do at present. The true 
motion of the earth, the apparent revolution of 
the heavenly bodies round the pole, the proces- 
sion of the equinoxes—such are some of the facts 
which the uranoscope would bring home to the 
recognition of even the shallowest observer. 

NAVAL CONSTRUCTION. 

Under this head we may note a few of those 
inventions displayed in the Exhibition, used prin- 
cipally at sea, and calculated for diminishing 
either the toils, the dangers, or the uncertainties 
of navigation. 

M. Dromet exhibited a velocimetre, for measur- 


foot or more in length, composed of two truncated 
cones united at their small ends: at the intersec- 
tion of the cones a small tube rises, in which is 
produced an exhaustion, which increases as the 
speed of the ship, and this, acting on a vacuum- 
gauge, records on the dial the velocity acquired. 
The apparatus answers well. 

Among the French nautical instruments is 
shown an ingenious little diving-bell, which is 
merely large enough to contain the head of a man, 
who, sitting in a seat slung from the ship’s side, 
is thus supplied with air while working under 
water. By this means a man can be sent down 
at any time to examine the bottom of a ship at 
sea, and even to execute trifling repairs. The 
mode of supplying the diver with air is ingenious, 
and curious from its very simplicity ; instead of 
pumping air through a hose, it is sent down by 
another little bell, or even a bucket reversed, 
which the diver can empty into his headpiece. 

A curiosity of a similar kind is the diving-dress 
of Mr. Heinke. In this apparatus there is a valve, 
by means of which the diver can transfer the air 
from his helmet into the india-rubber part of the 
dress, and by inflating it, thus obtain the power of 
rising at pleasure to the surface without waiting 
to be hauled up. He is further able to shut the 
valve by which the vitiated air escapes, so that in 
case of a leak, from the fracture of a glass or any 
other cause, a rush of air can be forced through 
the aperture, and the water prevented from enter- 
ing: by this contrivance more than one life has 
been already saved. In an apparatus of a similar 
kind, made by M. Cabriol, there is a small cock op- 
posite the mouth of the diver, who can thus supply 
himself with air immediately on emerging from 
the water. 

Aremarkable diving apparatus is the submarine 
boat, invented by Dr. Payerne. This subaqueous 
vessel is propelled by a screw moved by a steam- 
engine, the fuel being mixed with nitrate of po- 
tassium or nitrate of soda, so as to be independent 
of the atmosphere for its supply of oxygen; and 
the furnace is entirely isolated from the rest of 
the vessel. We have no means of ascertaining 
how this plan works in practice; but the same 
Dr. Payerne is the inventor of a submarine boat 
now in use at Cherbourg, which is forty-nine feet 
in length, carries sixteen men, and, at a depth of 
forty feet below the surface, performs an amount 
of labour averaging the excavation of forty cubic 
feet of granite per day. 

M. Delvigne exhibited an improvement on Cap- 
tain Manby’s apparatus for effecting a communica- 
tion between the shore and a vessel in distress. 
Instead of coiling the rope by the side of the 
mortar which projects the shot, he winds the rope 
round the projectile itself, which carries a reel, 
from which the rope, fastened to the shore, uncoils 
in its flight. Further, the projectile itself will 
float and buoy the end of the line in case of its not 
exactly reaching the vessel for which it was in- 
tended. M. Tremblay, a captain in the French 
service, exhibited another modification of Manby’s 
invention. Instead of a shot, he projects from 
his mortar an iron grapnel, adapted for fasten- 
ing and holding on to the vessel in distress ; but 
the grapnel, like Manby’s shell, draws the rope 
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An admirable ship’s life-boat, the invention of 
the Rev. Mr. Berthon, of Fareham, Hants, was 
sent. Some very severe trials of its stability and 
strength were made on the Seine, in presence of 
Prince Napoleon and the members of the Jury, 
and the performance was most satisfactory. The 
boat is made to fold up, and when so folded oc- 
cupies only a few inches space in breadth. It is 
stowed outside the ship’s bulwarks, so that it can 
be lowered in a few seconds, and in the act of 
lowering it expands and falls on the water a per- 
\| fect boat ready for use. It costs no more in 
|| fabrication than an ordinary boat, and does not 
require one-sixth of the space for stowage. Such 
boats would be invaluable on board an emigrant 
ship, and in case of wreck might save hundreds of 
lives. 

The grandest design in the shape of life-boats was 
that exhibited in model by Mr. Burch, of Maccles- 
field. This gentleman proposes to construct the 
poop of a ship as a separate vessel, capable of being 
detached and launched from the ship’s deck at a 
moment’s notice, but yet as firmly secured to the 
rest of the ship at other times as if built in a 





vessel is stepped in the poop, so as to form a mast 
for it when detached, and it is likewise furnished 
with a rudder and a bowsprit, and has the appear- 
ance of a cutter-rigged vessel. 

Mr. De Bergne, an Englishman, exhibited a 
new kind of propeller, which is neither a paddle 


of both. It consists of a pallet, or series of pal- 
lets, the length of each being about five times its 
breadth. The pallet, by moving up and down in 
|| a box or chamber in which it is placed diagonally, 
|| forces out a wedge-shaped portion of water behind 
at each movement, and at the same time draws in 
the water in front; thus there are two distinct 
propulsive actions ou the water at each stroke. 
The inventor proposes to place his propeller either 
on each side of the ship or in a trunk in the 
middle. It is thought that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, this plan might supersede the use of 
the screw with advantage. 

In this department some beautiful models of 
vessels were exhibited. Among the most elabo- 
rate was one of the passenger steamers belonging 
to the French Company of the Messageries Impe- 
riales. Not only were the minutest details given— 
on deck, in the rigging, and the exterior hull—but 
she was made to draw apart and asunder, so as to 
show a beautiful and complete working model of 
her engines and machinery, which were kept in 
motion by a train of clockwork. Still more re- 
|| markable was the model of Scott Russell’s “ Le- 
| viathan,” which was then building, and which we 
have lately seen afloat. ‘This model was accom- 
panied by photographic drawings, showing the 
details and progress made in building. A third 
marvel was a model of one of the Hudson River 
steamers, representing a vessel four hundred feet 
in length, in aspect like a huge floating palace, 
with immense saloons above deck, uninterrupted 
from end to end. There is nothing that floats 
looking so little like a boat and so much like a 
slice of a fashionable town, as one of these Hudson 
steamers, 

Of life-preserving belts, floating seats, floating 
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permanent poop. The mizen-mast of the parent | 


nor a screw, but partaking somewhat of the nature | 





| paddle-box covers, and all the appliances by which 
men in time of peril seek to escape death, there 
were numerous exhibits by EnglisA, French, and 
American inventors. We are not capable of judg- 
ing of their respective merits, and trust that nei- 
ther we nor our readers will ever be called upon to 
test them by experience.* 





LIFE ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


In the month of June, 1856, Mr. C. Piazzi Smyth 
| was despatched by the Lords Commissioners of the- 
| Admiralty on a scientific mission to the Peak of 
| Teneriffe. The object of the expedition was to 
| ascertain how far astronomical observations can be 
| improved by making them at an altitude where 
| one-third of the earth’s atmosphere is below the 
| level of the observer. The necessary instruments 
| Were carried up the sides of the mountain to the 
height of 8900 feet, and afterwards of 10,700 feet 
above the level of the sea, and were there made 
| use of during a period of two months. The sci- 
| entific results were successful and important, but 
| with them we have not space to deal, and must 





| refer those of our readers who wish to examine 
| them to the “ Philosophic«l Transactions” of the 
| Royal Society, where they will be found in detail. 

What we propose in the present paper is to select 
| from some portions of the philosopher’s personal 
| narrative a few of the conditions and specialities of 
life in a region far above the clouds, and rather 
more than two miles nearer to the moon than we 
Londoners are accustomed to dwell. 

The first thing to be done after arriving at 
Teneriffe in the yacht “ Titania,” was to get the 
instruments, the tent gear, and the indispensable 
provisions carried up the flank of the mountain. 
This was done on the backs of mules, the only 
means of transport available or indeed attainable 
in the island for such a route. The ascent was 
accomplished early in July. The caravan started 
from the streets of Orotava, a town on the north 
coast, early on the morning of the 14th, the loaded 
mules and the guides leading the way, and the 
philosopher and his wife bringing up the rear. The 
travellers had decided on Mount Guajara as the 
first point of observation, and thither they directed 
their steps. They had to pass over a part of the 
great central crater, a vast wilderness of volcanic 
blocks lying among beds of ancient lava eight miles 
across. But, to reach this crater, some 7000 feet 
of vertical ascent had to be achieved under the 
rays of a burning sun reflected from the arid rocks, 
which grew more intense and overpowering as 
they proceeded. Towards sunset they halted at 
a spring 8000 feet up the mountain, and thence 
reached their destination as the moon was rising. 
To erect two tents and bivouack beneath them, 
closed the labours of the day. 

The Guajara mount may be regarded as a part 
of the wall of the great crater of elevation in 
which the Peak of Teneriffe, with two attendant 
peaks of lesser altitude, are inclosed. From the 





* We do not know a work better deserving of study by 
tradesmen and manufacturers than the Reports of the Paris 
Universal Exhibition, published as parliamentary papers, 
and which may be had at a very moderate price from the 
Queen’s printers. They contain a storehouse of useful sug- 
gestions for the different branches of trade. 
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tent which the explorers erected for themselves, 
they had a fie view of these peaks, and would 
have had an almost illimitable view of the ocean 
in the other direction, but that the vast billowy 
track lay concealed under a coverlet of clouds, 
which, parting asunder only at rare intervals, 
allowed but a casual glance at the watery expanse 
beneath. The clouds appeared to form a level 
plain, across which it seemed but a pleasant walk 
to Palma, one of the neighbouring islands. 

A few days after their settlement on the Gua- 
jara, and when they imagined themselves securely 
fenced by walls of stone and slag, from perils of 
storm and wind, the party were visited by a 
deputation from Orotava, bringing them supplies, 
and a letter of advice from the most experienced 
person in the island, warning them to build their 
walls high and strong, or their tents would be 
torn to ribbons—a warning which was by no means 
to be neglected. One day, during the carrying 
out of these precautions, the professor, who had 
gone in search of water, and found goats’ milk in 
addition, was surprised by the appearance of a 
party of peasants travelling with huge packs of 
merchandise on their backs, above S000 feet up 
the mountain side. On examining their merchan- 
dise, he found it to consist of a number of little 
grey particles like the ashes of a cigar, which were 
nothing less than the cochineal insects as picked 
off their cactus plants and prepared for the Euro- 
pean dye-market. The peasants were taking them 
for sale to the port of Orotava, from the southern 
coast of the island. 

By the 23rd of the month, the mountain observ- 
atory was snugly completed, in an inclosure of 
rough stone walls. It embraced sleeping-rooms, 
larder, and fire-places; the supply of fuel was 
abundant, consisting chiefly of bushes of the 
codeso and refama. The latter is a flowering 
plant, so profuse in blossoms during the early sum- 
mer, that the townspeople find it worth their 
while to pack their hives of bees on mules, and 
bring them to these upper regions to gather 
honey from the myriads of mountain flowers. 

With a spring of water not far off, with herds 
of goats ready to be milked around them, and with 
occasional visits from peasants, who brought them 
now a stock of delicious fruit, and now a joint of 
lamb, the explorers were in no danger of starving. 
It was not all luxury, however; the heat, though 
bearable enough in the shade, was so excessive in 
the sun as to be almost blasting—the difference in 
temperature of an exposed body being sometimes 
as much as 185 degrees in the course of twenty- 
four hours. Then the dryness of the atmosphere 

vas such, that not only did the mahogany cases of 

the instruments contract and split to shivers, but 
the party found their skins cracking, their lips 
parting in seams, and their finger-nails crumbling 
and brittle as glass. 

On the evening of the 27th, they missed the 
carpenter. He had started for a walk in the 
middle of the day, and had not been seen since. 
As it was growing dark, they made a bonfire on 
2 prominent point, and bawled themselves hoarse ; 
but no earpenter made his appearance. The 
next day they despatched a Spaniard in pursuit, 
but he returned without any trace of the fugitive. 
A deputation was now sent to the Alcalde of the 





village of Chasna, requesting him to turn out the 
inhabitants in search of the lost man. ‘They had 
been gone some hours, when a sort of spectre 
appeared ; it was the carpenter, in @ wild and 
haggard condition, and hardly in his senses. He 
had been led home by an old goat-herd, and _ his 
story was to this effect. Thinking that the Peak 
was not far off, he had resolved to pay it a visit ; 
he had got down to the vast crater-floor, but had 
hardly begun to cross the plain, ere he was be- 
wildered among the heaps of lava stones, which, 
rising like hills above his head, shut out all view 
of the distance. He tried to return, but lost 
himself in the stony wilderness, and was stopped 
by darkness. Next day he had lost all idea of the 
position of the country, as well as all his strength, 
and would have perished of hunger and thirst had 
not the old goat-herd found him, given him rest 
and food in his hut, and then brought him back. 
The goat-herd was a fine old fellow as to physique, 
but finer still in morale; for he scouted the idea 
of taking any money for what he had done, and 
though he accepted a breakfast, would insist on 
giving goats’ milk in return for it. 

A wind-storm on the Ist of August, was fol- 
lowed by a whirlwind, which played some mad 
pranks, but did no mischief. After that arrived 
a number of villagers, who, having heard strange 
things of the doings on the mountain, came up 
with a request to be shown the goats in the moon. 
They saw what appeared to astonish them as much 
as the lunar goats, and departed well satistied with 
their visit. 

There had been one impediment all along to the 
observations at Mount Guajara. This was the 
dust-haze, which reached even to that level, high 
as it was, and above which the Peak of Teneriffe, 
rising over 3000 feet higher, stood clear and trans- 
parent. Soon after the middle of August, there- 
fore, Mr. Smyth resolved to remove to the higher 
station of Alta Vista, on the flank of the Peak it- 
self; and, on the 20th of the month, all due pre- 
parations being made, the migration commenced. 
A long train of mules, bearing the baggage and 
the instruments, crossed the great crater and 
began the ascent of the central cone, reaching the 
appointed station between five and six in the even- 
ing, when they halted at an elevation of 10,700 feet. 
Here they encamped upon a coarse soil of broken 
pumice-stone, above the reach of vegetation, and 
apparently of animal life as well, with the excep- 
tion of some spectral-looking spiders, destitute of 
webs. They succeeded in transporting to Alta 
Vista the great equatorial telescope, which had 
not been taken to Guajara, owing to the difficulties 
of the route, and then they set about building 
their observing station, which at this height it 
was still more necessary to fence with stone 
walls. While this work was in progress, the whole 
party witnessed, for days together, a sublime battle 
of the clouds going on in the vast field of encounter 
far below them. The clouds, which had hitherto 
canopied the wide sea beneath, had been brought 
to that region by the north-east wind, which had 
blown constantly for months ; buat new the south- 
west wind sprung up and brought with it vast 
masses of opposing clouds at the same level. 
Whenever the misty combatants met, they fought 
tumultuously, and, rising together vertically in the 
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air, were seen to wrestle together, and then to ! left to stand as they could the brunt of the an- 
topple over and fall maimed and mangled in the | ticipated changes. The rain and wind soon came in 
rer. The battle, for this time, ended in the | earnest, the great cloud level was broken up, and 
triumph of the host from the north-east—an__ rolled in volumes above the peak itself ; and now all 
acceptable termination for the observers, because , thought of further stay was abandoned. The tele- 
it betokened the further continuance of summer | scopes and instruments were repacked with all 
weather. | haste, and a file of men and horses having arrived 
The scientific operations were now pursued with | from Orotava, they were sent down the mountain 
zeal and activity, and with more than anticipated | sides under the charge of the sailors of the yacht. 
success. The fine division of the outer ring of Before finally quitting Alta Vista, Mr. Smyth 
Saturn was seen with singular distinctness ; and | and his wife, who proved throughout a most in- 
the well-known bands which cross the disc of | trepid traveller, went, under the guidance of a 
Jupiter were resolved into regions of cloud, with | Teneriffe lad, to see the famous ice-cavern in the 
forms characteristically marked, and drifting along | vicinity of their observing station, and to which, 
under the influence of a rotation wind. during their stay, they had been indebted for 
A visit to the summit of the Peak was now de- | water. This cavern stands in a wilderness of lava 
termined on, and, with guides to lead the way, a | blocks, and had to be entered through a hole in 
number of the party set forward at dawn of day. | the roof, by means of a rope swung to the depth of 
The way lay over a rugged mass of loose volcanic | twenty feet, by which rope the casks when filled, 
stones, varying in size from one foot to three in di- | as well as the person who filled them, had to be 





ameter, and appropriately called the Malpays. 
They emerged from this region only when they had 
reached the height of 11,745 feet, when the sum- 
nit of the huge cone stood before them resplendent 
with light red and yellow, like a vast tower gleam- 


drawn up. The yacht carpenter, however, made a 
stout ladder for the service of the company, and 
that was left behind for the benefit of future ex- 
| plorers. The philosopher handed his lady down 





the ladder with ease. They found the bottom a 
| heap of stones, divided by a ring-fence of snow 
three feet high and seven or eight broad, from large 
surfaces of water stretching away into the further 
recesses of the cave. This strange cavern appears 
to have been the result of voleanic action—a sort 
of rock blister blown up by imprisoned gases, 
which at length found their way out by the hole 
rent in the roof. The snow is the drifted accumu- 
lations of winter storms; the water is the melted 
snow, and it is retained in its basin by a conerete 
partly of ice and partly of the alluvium and detritus 
carried down by the water as it melts and ever- 
lastingly drips through the porous rocks above. 

By the 20th of September, the whole party had 
left the mountain and returned to the low lands 
of Teneriffe, where, notwithstanding the cold and 
storms above, they found the summer weather still 
prevailing. They spent some days in examining 
the productions of the island, some of which are 
sufficiently curious and interesting. We must 
pass most of them, however, and conclude our 
brief summary with a glance at the coehineal cul- 
tivation, which affords, to our thinking, an instance 
of providential interference on behalf of a simple- 
The view from the top of the Peak takes in not | hearted race, at a crisis when their utter ruin 
only the island of Teneriffe, with its bands of ver- | seemed impending. In the year 1935, a native 
dure, its yawning craters and near and distant | gentleman introduced the cochineal insect, and the 
capes, but beyond lies the sea, of which, however, | cactus in which it lives, into Teneriffe. The 
but little is seen, owing to the great cloud level, | people thought him an innovator, and would not 
which, almost touching the shore, stretches away | tolerate the ugly cactus in a land which had grown 
over the waters to the distant horizon, where it | grapes for three hundred years. But time passed 
seems to support the vault of blue above. Piercing | on; the vine disease fell on the land, the grapes 
through the clouds, appear the tops of some of | withered, the plants died, and starvation stared 
the neighbouring islands, while others are com- | every one in the face: their wine-trade had va- 
pletely covered in, and remain so during the | nished. Having now no other resource, the de- 
whole summer. 


| Spairing people tried cochineal growing in the 
As the month of September advanced, the | abandoned vineyards. It succeeded to admiration. 


weather began to show symptoms of breaking up. ‘The insect propagates rapidly and multiplies fast, 
The south-west, the autumn wind, came with and brings a quick return, for within six months 
storms and showers of hail; the guides talked of after setting out the leaves, harvesting may begin. 
cold that would kill their cattle, and the barometer No wonder that cochineal became all the rage; 
foretold rain. The guides made off in a panic, | waste lands, gardens, fields, were all turned into 
with their horses, some of the servants followed cactus plantations, and such profitable investments 
their example, and the party, much weakened, was in the soil were never made before. There is 


ing in the morning sun. They breakfasted on the 
Rambleta (the flattish base of the lofty cone), and | 
then, climbing the steep about five hundred feet 
higher, stood on the narrow rim of the topmost 
erater. The breadth of the rim would scarcely 
afford standing-room for two; the ground was hot, 
moist, and full of holes, from which most nauseous 
acidulated vapours were breaking forth, producing 
crystals of sulphur, crossing and tangling each 
other in brilliant confusion. The interior of the 
crater is about 300 feet in diameter, and 70 feet 
deep, and the bottom, where not covered .with 
sulphur, is white as snow. The philosopher, with 
his wife, and a gentleman who had visited them in 
their eyrie, walked about the crater, thus dis- 
proving all the alleged dangers of the “awful 
abyss” which previous travellers have deseribed in 
such fearful terms. What strikes us as remarkable 
is the fact, that in the hollow of this crater, 12,200 
feet above the sea level, though at a lesser altitude 
they had left all signs of animal life, they found a 
population of bees, flies, spiders, as well as swallows | 
and linnets—the birds and insects flying about 
in numbers. 
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little trouble in the process; the cactus will grow 
in the dryest ground, and an acre of it will yield 
from three hundred to five hundred pounds of 
cochineal, worth from £45 to £75. All that has 
to be done is to plant the cactus, to stick on its 
thorns a rag covered with the young insects, and 
leave them to do the rest. The few males among 
them, in form like gnats, die after a very short 
life, leaving the female, in shape like a lady-bird, 
only white, to enrich her owners by secreting so 
much purple fluid. When full of this they are 
picked off the plants, baked dry in an oven, and 
are ready for the market. In the south of the 
island, the cochineal growers get two crops in the 
year; they are liable, however, to the mischance 
of heavy showers, which, occurring occasionally, 
wash the insects from the leaves of the cactus, and 
thus destroy a portion of the harvest. 


FABLES IN VERSE, FOR THE YOUNG. 





THE DOG AND THE SHADOW. 


A HUNGRY mastiff dog one day 
Purloined a piece of meat, 

Then slank off stealthily away 
The morsel choice to eat. 


He had to cross a pleasant stream, 
Which through green meadows wound, 
Reflecting every sunny gleam, 
And all the hills around. 


Upon the bank he stood awhile, 
When, stooping down below, 

The placid waters with a smile 
His image to him show. 


Supposing it, to his surprise, 
Another dog with meat, 

He plunges in to seize the prize, 
And grasp the tempting cheat. 


But while thus snapping at a shade, 
He lets the substance fall; 

The empty shadow has betrayed, 
And robbed him of his all. 


Alas! how many have pursued 
A phantom quite as vain, 
And risked for visionary good 
A more substantial gain. 


Some fair illusion to their eyes 
Presents its specious lure ; 

They strive to catch the tempting prize, 
The tempting bait secure. 


Ah! would they choose the better part, 
And covet things that stay, 
Instead of giving up their heart, 
To those which pass away. 
ELLEN ROBERTS. 





THE LION AND THE MOUSE, 


A LonpLy lion lay asleep, 
Within a forest dark and deep ; 
But, though remote from haunts of men, 
A little mouse crept near his den, 

The tiny creature, not aware 

He trespassed on the lion’s lair, 

Ran heedlessly across his nose, 

And rudely roused him from repose. 
The mighty beast, with angry tone, 
Soon made his indignation known, 
While stretching out his mighty paw, 
The small intrusive thing to claw. 








The mouse, with supplicating breath, 
Petitions a reprieve from death, 

And thus for mercy intercedes, 

And with the angry monarch pleads. 
“ Great king,” he cries, “ ’twere little gain 
Your honourable paws to stain 

With my ignoble, worthless blood, 
The meanest creature of the wood. 
With nobler animals contend, 

On objects vast thy strength expend ; 
It ill becomes the great to show, 
Their prowess on the weak and low.” 
The lion, touched by this address, 
Soon gave a proof of its success, 

His prisoner setting now at large, 
And giving it a free discharge. 


Soon after this, it chanced one day, 
While ranging through the woods for prey, 
The lion, bent upon his sport, 
Within the hunter’s toils was caught ; 
His struggles still entangling more, 
He sets up a tremendous roar, 
Which makes the very woods resound, 
The caverns and the rocks rebound. 
The lion’s voice, in those sad cries, 
The grateful mouse can recognise. 
He hurries to the place with speed, 
From whence the loud complaints proces’, 
And finds his friend within the scrape, 
And vainly struggling to escape. 
What can I do,” thinks he, “ to save 
My life-preserver bold and brave ? 
Perchance, by nibbling at the knot, 
I may destroy the hunter’s plot.” 
Forthwith his teeth began to gnaw ; 
The yielding strings asunder draw ; 
The noble avimal is free, 

Restored again to liberty. 
Convinced by this, however small 
The objects which for pity call, 
No charity is thrown away ; 

A mouse the kindness can repay. 


Now let us from this fable turn, 
And of the words of Scripture learn. 
The man who pity shows the poor, 
Will be himself enriched the more : 
Good measure, shaken and pressed down, 
Will men return him with his own: 
So, policy with duty joined, 
Should make us pitiful and kind. 
ELLEN ROSERTS. 





A Worp rfrtiy Srpoxrn.—The following is an anec- 
dote illustrative of the pulpit discrimination of the late Dr. 
Mason :—Preaching on the text, “ What shall it profit a 
man,” etc., Dr. Mason referred to the various apologies 
offered by the impenitent in excuse for their refusal to 
accept the gift of eternal life. Among these he mentioned 
the common plea: “ We do not want to profess Christianity, 
because many dishonour their profession. We do not want 
to be hypocrites. We are candid men!” “ And so,” said 
the thunderer, “ you are willing to go to hell as gentlemen 
of candour.” A distinguished American lawyer, then a 
young man, felt the sharp thrust of the preacher’s words, 
and at once renounced the hypocrisy of unbelief for a sin- 
cere faith in the Son of God.— Christian Witness. 


Trsts or Conversion.—By a jealousy of himself, by a 
vigilant guardianship of his character, by prayer and dili- 
gence, and all the instruments of moral and spiritual cul- 
tivation, by a strenuous effort that his shall not be a coun- 
terfeit, but a real Christianity—in a word, by as practical 
and painstaking a life as if predestination and perseverance 
had no place, either as doctrines in the Bible or as articles 
of faith in any of the creeds and confessions of Christendom, 
man may assure himself of his conversion being a reality. 
—Chalmers. 
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